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This research tests, id a’ school situation, the ability of the Otto Self-Concept 
Improvement Counseling Technique" (0SCICT), when applied to maladjusted 
underachievers, to improve their self-concept and scholastic ability. In an attempt to 
measure the effectiveness of the 0SCICT on employability of participants, a followup 
was made six months- after the students left the program. 'The three groups used m 
this study were drawn from enrollees of two Manpower Development and Training Act 
Special Youth Projects in Utah, in 1966-68. It was hypothesized that members of the 
Experimental Group would have lower ending scores on both the California F Scale 
and the Mooney Problem Checklists, and higher ending scores on the Winger Behavior 
Inventory. Iowa Tests of Educational Development, and the Lorge-Thorndike. It was 
further hypothesized that the effects of the 0SCICT would carry over to the world of 
work. Most hypotheses were substantiated. Followup results were inconclusive Tor 
lack of sufficient returns for statistical analysis. The author recommends the QSCICI 
as an effective method for improving a maladjusted underachiever in the areas of 
personality deficiencies. Tables of test findings are appended. (Author/C J) 
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ABSTRACT 



The Problem * The problem was to test, in a school situation, the 
ability of the ’•Otto Self -'Concept Improvement Counseling Technique** (OSCICT), 
when applied to maladjusted under-achievers (dropouts), to improve (l) their 
self-concept as measured by the California ’’F** Scale, the Mooney Problem 
Checklist, and a specially-designed inventory rating sheet, the Winger, and 
(2) their scholastic ability and achievement as measured by the Iowa Tests 
of Educational Development and the Lorge-Thorndike mental measurement. 

In an attempt to measure the effectiveness of the OSCICT on the 
employability of the participants, a follow-up was made six months after 
students left the program. 

The OSCICT . The OSCICT, developed by Dr. Herbert A. Otto, Associate 
Professor, University of Utah, sought by emphasis on personality strengths 
to achieve more complete realization of an individual’s total potentiali- 
ties. The five major components of the OSCICT are (l) The Multiple Strength 
Perception Method, (2) the Minerva Experience, ( 3 ) Assigned Strength Roles, 

( 4 ) Action Programs, and, ( 5 ) These Are Your Strengths Forms. The OSCICT 
has been successfully tested in a laboratory environment wherein healthy 
individuals were used. The purpose, therefore, of this study was to measure 
the potential and effectiveness of the OSCICT when applied to less healthy 
students such as those enrolled in the projects. 

Populations . The three groups used in this study were drawn from 
the enrollees of two MDTA Special Youth Projects. The two schools were 
created by funds made available under the Federal Manpower Development and 
Training Act of 1962, and administered by the Salt Lake City and Ogden 



School Districts during the 1966-68 school years# One-half the enrollees 
in the Salt Lake Project were given the OSCICT and used as the experi- 
mental group# The other half were one control group# Students from the 
Ogden Project were used as a second control group# 

Hypotheses # It was hypothesized that the members .of the Experi- 
mental Group would show improvements by (l) having a lower ending score 
on the California W F M Scale, (2) by having a lower ending score on the 
Mooney Problem Checklists, (3) by having a higher ending score on the 
Winger Behavior Inventory, (4) by having a higher ending score on the 
Iowa Tests of Educational Development, and, (5) by having higher scores 
at the end of the training on the Lorge-Thomdike# It was further 
hypothesized that the effects of the OSCICT would carry over to the 
world of work# 

Findings . It was found that it was meaningless to compare the 
Experimental Group with the Ogden Group because of so many significant 
differences at the outset. Likewise, significant differences between 
the Experimental Group and the Control Group made comparison difficult. 
Also, it was difficult to measure the Experimental Group as a group 
because of significant differences at the outset between male and female 
members# 

Hypotheses 1, 2, 3, and 4, were apparently substantiated. While 
some of the improvements were not statistically significant, the sub- 
stantiation still seemed defensible for several reasons# 

Hypothesis 5 was not substantiated# The results from the six month 
follow up were inconclusive because there were not sufficient returns of 
the questionnaires for statistical analysis# 
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CHAPTER I 



THE PROBLEM 

I. STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 

The problem was to test, in & school situation, the ability of 
the Otto Self-Concept Improvement Counseling Technique (OSCICT, when 
applied to maladjusted under-achievers (dropouts), to improve 

1. their self-concept as measured by the California , *F H Scale, 

the Mooney Problem Checklist, and a specially-designed 
inventory rating sheet, and 

2. their scholastic ability and achievement as measured by the 

Iowa Tests of Educational Development and the Lorge- 
Thomdike mental ability measurement* 

In an attempt to measure the effectiveness of the OSCICT on the 
employability of the participants, a follow-up was made six months after 
students left the program* This is summarized in Part IV of this report* 

II. PURPOSE OF THE RESEARCH 

The OSCICT, developed by Dr. Herbert A. Otto, Associate Professor, 
University of Utah, sought by emphasis on personality strengths to achieve 
more complete realization of an individual’s total potentialities* 

The OSCICT has been tested in a laboratory environment wherein 
healthy individuals were successfully motivated* The purpose, therefore, 
of this study was to measure the potential and effectiveness of the OSCICT 
when applied to less healthy students such as those in the Projects. 



III. SIGNIFICANCE OF THE PROBLEM 



In recent years thousands of adolescents have dropped out of high 
school o For several reasons they have not been able to survive the tra- 
ditionally college-oriented secondary schools. If these youth are to 
become productive citizens instead of wards of the state , they must some- 
how be prepared for the realities they face in the world of work. 

One of the more important tasks in the battle against unemployment 
is to prepare the youth of the nation to enter the labor force. Scientific 
achievement is constantly eliminating traditional jobs and creating new 
ones requiring a greater degree of skill. To ootain the initial job and 
then be able to change over to new or improved programs, as they are 
developed, requires initiative and versatility on the part of the worker. 
Such traits are acquired through education and training. A healthy self- 
concept is essential. 

Proficiency in the basic academic skills of reading, writing, and 
arithmetic is absolutely necessary in our present society. Logic, there- 
fore, demands the acquisition of these fundamental skills before a person 
would be expected to master the tasks required of any specific vocation. 

The question is, **How do you teach a person that which he has 
already decided that he either cannot learn or does not want to learn?** 

Since most dropouts never learn a profession, a vocationally— 
oriented program is of particular importance for them, both in terms of 
interest and necessary preparation. In addition, if the maladjusted 
under-achiever is to change his behavior and outlook, he must be encouraged 
to accept a new image of himself and to develop an improved self-concept. 
This new image and enhanced self-concept must be developed within existing 
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school situations through joint efforts of teachers, counselors, princi- 
pals, and administrators* The student must be motivated by a revitalized 

personal initiative and by the desire to meet the enormous challenges of 
modem technological society* He must be encouraged to see himself as a 
productive and creative person with the ability to learn, and acquire 
knowledge and skills in order to be a productive citizen* Only when he 
has changed his self-concept and self-image from his current constrictive 
and self-defeating view of himself as a failure and dropout will he be 
capable of meeting life f s challenge of assuming responsibility for his 
own future* 

The successful demonstration of the Otto Self-Concept Improvement 
Counseling Technique as a better counseling technique in the environment 
of the maladjusted under-achiever may provide an excellent tool for use 
anywhere in the United States for the more expedient and effective 
reclamation of dropouts. 

IV. DEFINITIONS 

MDTA Specia l Youth Projects * MDTA Special Youth Projects (called 
the projects) refers to those schools created by funds made available 
under the Federal Manpower Development and Training Act of 1962, and 
administered by the Salt Lake City and Ogden School Districts during the 
1966-67 school year. 

Maladjusted Under-Achiever . The population used in this Study was 
referred to by either the term "maladjusted under-achiever** or "dropout.** 

As basic qualifications for the projects, these dropouts all func- 
tioned academically below the ninth grade level. They had also been unable 



to adjust to performing all but the most mundane of social obligations. 
Even earning an honest living was above their capabilities, evidenced by 
a large percentage of police records and welfare cases among the popula- 
tion. Some of their more obvious habits have been the use of drugs, 
glue sniffing, and alcoholic beverages, 

"Dropout,” therefore, was too broad a term to be applied to this 
population, but was used alternately with the more realistic designation 
of "maladjusted under-achiever” to mean the same thing. 

OSCICT. The Otto Self-Concept Improvement Counseling Technique 
as used in this study was developed by Dr. Herbert A. Otto, Associate 
Professor, University of Utah. 

Experimental Group . Experimental Group refers to those indivi- 
duals in the Salt Lake Project who received the OSCICT. 

Control Group . Control Group refers to those individuals in the 
Salt Lake Project who did not receive the OSCICT. 

Ogden Group. Ogden Group refers to those individuals in the Ogden 
Project. They did not receive the OSCICT. 

V. DELIMITATIONS 

The study had several delimitations: 

1. No students were included who were dropped from the Projects 

before the end of the basic programs. 

2. No students were included who did not receive at least twenty 

weeks of the OSCICT. 
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3. Some verbal administration of tests in the "before" phase was 
necessary due to the illiteracy of some students. 

VIo METHODOLOGY 



Class of Inquiry 

The class of inquiry used was the study design. The population 

t; 

that provided data for the study consisted of approximately 100 students 
enrolled in the MDTA youth projects conducted by both Ogden and Salt Lake 

City School Districts during the 1966-67 school year. 

All students enrolled in the Salt Lake Project were initially 
divided on the basis of an individual’s sex, and then proportionately 
distributed, by random numbers, into eight homerooms. 

Four of these homeroom groups received the OSCICT and four did 
not. Each group participated in the same curriculum instruction, but 
were separated one hour each day for homeroom/OSCICT assignments. 

After the population was thus distributed, teacher/counselors 
trained in the OSCICT were assigned to the experimental groups. Regular 
classroom teachers were assigned to the control groups to teach the 
traditional homeroom program. 

Systematic bias in the assignment of teachers was minimized by 
the random selection of the teachers to be trained in the OSCICT. 

In an attempt to control the Hawthorne effect, a group of approxi- 
mately twenty students was drawn from the MDTA program xn Ogden and used 
in this study. They did not receive the OSCICT. 
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Instrumentation 

"Before-after" testing was utilized to evaluate the effects of the 
OSCICT on the students. The first few days of enrollment were devoted to 
the "before" testing and orientation. Instruments used included the 
California "F" Scale, the Winger Behavior Inventory, the Mooney Problem 
Checklist, the verbal and non-verbal forms of the Lorge -Thorndike, and 
sections of the Iowa Test of Educational Development (ITED). 

I 

The posttests were given shortly after the basic program ended, 
using the same tests, but all in written form. 

Statistical Design 

Pretest and posttest scores were reduced to means where applicable 
and statistical analyses applied to ascertain whether significant differ- 
ences existed. 



VII. ORGANIZATIONAL DESIGN 



This report is divided into the following chapters: 

Part I. Organization and Design 

Chapter I. The Problem (including statement of the problem, 

purpose, significance, definitions, delimitations 
and methodology) 

Chapter II. Related Information (including history of the 

MDTA and a review of research and related 
literature) 

• Instrumentation (including selection and develop- 
ment of evaluative devices) 



Chapter III 
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Part II. The Research Findings 

Chapter IV. Report of Research (including findings and con 

elusions) 

Part III. Summary 

Chapter V. Summary and Recommendations 
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CHAPTER II 



RELATED INFORMATION 

I. THE MANPOWER DEVELOPMENT AND TRAINING ACT 



W. Willard Wirtz, Secretary, U. S. Department of Labor, reported 
in December, 1965 , that 

Relentless industrial progress and complex technological advances 
have resulted in radical changes in our way of life. And since most 
Americans must begin their pursuit of happiness with the simple fact 
of a secure job, accommodation to these changes has become a national 
necessity. 

The effects of these changes on employment are well known. There 
has been a steady decline in the number of jobs for workers with a 
strong back but an untrained mind, and a rapid rise in the number of 
jobs requiring perfected skills and advanced education. The postwar 
f, baby-b(om M youngsters are crowding into a labor force already over- 
crowded with inexperienced, unskilled teenagers. 1 

Because of these conditions cited by Secretary Wirtz, the Manpower 
Development and Training Act (MDTA) was passed by Congress in 1962. 

Nationwide concern oyer the deteriorating employment situation for 
disadvantaged young people prompted amendment of the MDTA in 1963 to pro- 
vide an expanded youth training program, such as special youth programs 
designed for disadvantaged out-of -school youth 16 through 21 years of 
age. (They are limited to youth who come from a severely impoverished 
environment which has resulted in inadequate educational attainment and 
work preparation. The young people may also be handicapped by language 



1 U. S. Department of Labor, in co-operation with the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, Manpower Administration Office of 
Manpower Policy, Evaluation, and Research. Curtis C. Aller, Director 
(Washington: U. S. Printing Office, 1965) 0-796-857. 
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or cultural difficulties or by hostility, lack of motivation, and other 
emotional problems which make them unacceptable to employers.) 

Service and training provided in special youth programs include: 

1. Continuing counseling, testing, and guidance while the youth 

is in the special program. 

2. Training in basic education and prevocational courses — such as 

basic work skills and work and social adjustment— and occupa- 
tional training, in any combination. 

3. Job development and other individualized placement services. 

4. Followup services, including counseling, as needed to assist 

the youth in adjusting in employment. Followup services also 
serve to show how such programs can be improved to better 
meet the needs of disadvantaged youth. 

IX. REVIEW OF RELATED LITERATURE 

Findings from research on the dropout abound in the literature. 
Barnes described several facets of the dropout as “self -dissatisfaction, 
repeated failure, suspicion of authority, disruptive home conditions, com- 
munity antagonisms, and fear of unemployability In the changing economic 
society of today. Greene reported that the dropout was “more likely to 
be a boy than a girl.**^ Garbarim found that dropouts tend to marry and 

^Regina Barnes, ‘‘Ninth Year Language Art Courses for Potential Drop' 
outs,** High Points, 46 (June, 1963) p* 62. 

^Bert I. Greene, “Dropouts and the Elementary School,** National 
Elementary Principals . 42 (November, 1962), p. 53* 



have children whom they cannot support.^ Lichter, Dugan, Giesse, and many 
others report that usually the dropout has an emotional deficiency.?* *' 

Findings from Huber and Matthews indicated that students drop out 
for many reasons. "Lack of interest in school work, particular teachers 
responsible, "social status (or lack of it), academic inadequacy ," 9 etc. 

There is no question that the above pretty well describes the drop- 
out. The seriousness of the problem, however, is hinted at by Riendeau 
when he found that "juvenile delinquency is ten times more frequent among 
dropouts than among high school graduates,"-^ and Kristan who found that 
"many dropouts are spending considerable portions of their lives as wards 
of the state— on relief, in hospitals, or other public institutions." 



^M. Garbarim, "Delinquency, Dropout and Related Problems," Michigan 
Educational Journal . 40 (January, 1963), p. 349 • 

^Solomon 0. Lichter, "Prevention of School Dropouts," School and 
Society. 90 (April, 1962), p. 160. 

^Ruth Dugan, "Investigation of the Personal, Social, Educational, 
and Economical Reasons for Success and Lack of Success in School as Ex- 
pressed by 105 Tenth Grade Biology Students," Journal of Educational 
Research . 55 (August, 1962), p. 544* 

^Richard J. Giesse, "A Closer Look at Dropouts," Texas Outlook. 47 
(January, 1963), p • 24. 

^Mildred Huber, "Profile of a Dropout," California Education . 1 
(November, 1963), P* 3* 

9 Charles V. Matthews, "The Serious Problems of the School Dropout," 
Illinois Education. 50 (January, 1962), p. 209* 

10 Albert J. Riendeau, "Facing Up to the Dropout Problem," Clearing 
House . 36 (May, 1962), p. 524* 

UCarl V. Kristan, "Meeting the Needs of School Dropouts," Chicago 
School Journal. 44 (December, 1962), p. 119* 
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No price tag can be placed on the human life, but dollars and cents 
can be placed on the burden to society of a nonproductive citizen. 

It is often quoted that the normal, healthy individual is only 
operating at ten to fifteen per cent of his potential. Hoyt found that 
the dropout tended to "be even lower, relatively speaking, in academic 
achievement,"^ and is thus using even a smaller per cent of his potential. 

The challenge, therefore, is to tap or develop as much as possible 
of these latent capabilities— both from "normal” members of society and 
from the dropouts. 

Otto reports that there is evidence that this problem can be 
attacked through an interpersonal approach using the medium of small group 
and employing special methods and instruments developed as a part of his 
Human Potentialities Research Project at the University of Utah.^ 

Articles have been published in scientific and professional journals 
describing the work of the HPRP. In this project a number of methods and 
approaches have been developed and used in programs with selected popula- 
tions and in laboratory situations by psychiatrists, psychologists and 
social workers 



12 Kenneth B. Hoyt, "The Counselor and the Dropout," Clearing House, 
36 (May, 1962), p. 516. 

13H. A. Otto, "Human Potentialities Research at th<?. University of 
Utah," (Salt Lake City: Graduate S c hool of Social Work, University of 

Utah, 1965), pp. 1, 2, 16-26. (1 Mimeographed.) 

l^H. a. Otto, "The Personal and Family Strength Research Projects: 
Some Implications for the Therapist," Mental Hygiene. 4 6 (July, 1964)* 
pp. 439-450. 



